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Midnight hours at the Northern Virginia MSC mean more time for customers and more choices for employees. 


Working America has changed, and the Postal Ser- 
vice is changing with it. The days when mom stayed 
home with the kids and dad went to the office are 
fast disappearing. Studies show that nearly two-thirds 
of today’s American households fall into the two-in- 
come, single-parent or single-person categories. That 
means that a majority of postal customers are at work 
during the hours when most post offices are open. 


To accommodate this changing customer profile, 
the Postal Service has begun a national Adjusted 
Hours Program that extends window service beyond 
the traditional 8-to-5 working hours. The program, 
with the theme of “We’ve got the time for you,” is 
being implemented across the country as quickly as 
is practical. 


“What this means for consumers is greater access 
to postal services at times suited to their changing 
lifestyles,” says Ann Robinson, the Postal Service’s 


Consumer Advocate. “This program will encourage 
managers to rethink the way we do business so that 
both customers and the Postal Service will benefit.” 
Thinking creatively is important to making this 
program a success, according to Robinson. “We 
have to step out of traditional thinking and 
examine the needs of our customers,” she says. “If 
people are lined up at the door when the post of- 
fice opens at 8:30, that is a pretty good clue we 
should do something about adjusting our hours.” 
She also thinks that adjusted hours should not be 
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dealt with as an isolated program. “We have to 
think of it in concert with other ways of meeting 
customer needs,” she says, “such as making sure 
vending machines are in good working order, set- 
ting up contract stations and maintaining clean, 
pleasant lobbies.” 


Creating good will 

Some offices are finding that the Adusted Hours 
Program creates a potential for increasing revenues, 
especially for Express Mail. Another plus is more 
efficient use of clerks’ time. Test sites have reported 
that careful scheduling has resulted in better work- 
load distribution and allowed adjustment in service 
hours without an increase in staff. In many post 
offices, clerks are swamped in the morning, at 
noon and again at closing time, but not so busy 
between those times. By adjusting window hours 
even sightly, the long lines at peak times can be re- 
duced. 

Some of the test sites also found a savings in not 
having to redeliver packages because people could 
pick them up before and after work. This also 
meant the office did not have to store them for a 
week until customers could come in on Saturday. 

But by far the major benefit of the program has 
been customer goodwill. “The new hours have been 
enthusiastically received by customers everywhere,” 
says Robinson. “Part of the reason for their en- 
thusiasm is that this program is a direct result of 
their complaints. They can see that we are taking 
action in an area where they asked us to. We are 
telling them we care about their needs.” 

Customers often tend to focus on their frustrat- 
ing encounters with the Postal Service—waiting in 
long lines, out-of-order vending machines, having 
to come back for a package more than once because 
no one can find it—instead of the steady, reliable 
service they receive every day. The Adjusted Hours 
Program is aimed at eliminating such frustrations. 
And it is working. Employees in offices that have 
implemented the program say that lines are shorter, 
customers are more satisfied and service has im- 
proved. 

The program has received positive publicity all 
over the country. One editorial writer in a small- 
town newspaper reported that he was “amazed” 
that a government agency would take the time to 
try to accommodate its customers. 


Pasadena makes it work 

At the General Mail Facility in Pasadena, CA, 
the Adjusted Hours Program is making both cus- 
tomers and employees happy. 
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As a test site for the program, Pasadena extended 
its Saturday retail hours and moved its closing time 
from noon to 2 p.m. On weekdays, the Express 
Mail acceptance cutoff hour was pushed from 5 
p-m. to 6:30 p.m., and window hours were ex- 
panded both in the morning and the evening. One 
window is now open three days a week at 7 a.m. 
and another win- 
dow is open until 6 p.m. 
every day. 

These changes have 
produced impressive re- 
sults. The office’s reve- 
nue has increased more 
than 20 percent over last 
year and customer com- 
plaints have dropped to 
nearly zero. 

Pasadena Manager of 
Retail Sales Mary Anne 
King is convinced that the expanded retail hours 
are responsible for both. “When you meet custom- 
ers’ needs, it pays off in sales and in satisfaction,” 
says King. 

Employees are also enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram. It allows them more flexibility in their 
schedules, and it has helped alleviate long lines and 
cheered grumpy customers. 

Ralph Ward, a window clerk and Saturday 
supervisor of window services at the Pasadena GMF 
and a 12-year postal veteran, says that the day goes 
by much easier now for everyone. “Before the 
change in hours, long lines started forming about 
10:30 and continued until noon,” he says. “Now 
that we are open until 2 p.m., we can spread those 
customers out. They don’t have to wait as long, 
and we don’t have to rush as much.” 

Another Pasadena GMF employee, Joe Mar- 
tinelli, works the window that is now open at 7 in 
the morning, and he loves it. “I used to be a car- 
rier,” he says, “so I like to get up early in the 
morning and be off earlier in the day.” 

He says there was no trouble finding clerks to 
work the later window either. “There are clerks 
who want to work until 6 p.m. because it’s more 
convenient for them,” he says. “They like the later 
hours because they can get their children off to 
school in the morning before coming to work.” 

In addition to working out well for the employ- 
ees, Martinelli feels that the customers really bene- 
fit from the new hours. “We have a lot of business 
people in this area who like to pick their mail up 
early in the morning,” he says. ““Now they do all 
their transactions in one trip and don’t have to 


‘We are 
telling 
customers 
we care 
about 
their 
needs.’ 
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come back for window services.” 
Positive results 

Dick Thompson always thought adjusting win- 
dow service hours was a good idea, so four years 
ago when he was director of Customer Services at 
the Washington, DC, Post Office, he put the con- 
cept to the test. The main office had always been 
open until midnight, but none of the other stations 
and branches were open past 5 p.m. As a test, he 
extended the hours in one office in an area with a 
heavy concentration of businesses to 6:30 p.m. 
Customers liked it, the employees liked it and the 
office generated more revenue without an increase 
in staff. So hours in four more offices were 
changed with the same positive results. ““No more 
long lines, fewer complaints from customers and 
satisfied employees,” says Thompson. “What more 
could you ask?” 

His idea had worked so well in Washington, that 
when he became MSC Manager of Louisville, KY, 
Thompson continued to adjust hours. To start, he 
picked an office in a shopping center that was so 


busy people started lining up at 7:30 a.m., and the 
lines at the end of the day were even worse. With 
the new hours of 7:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., the lines 
were substantially reduced and both customers and 
employees were pleased with the results. 

After his successes in Washington and Louisville, 
Thompson transferred to Cleveland, OH, as MSC 
Manager/Postmaster. When Headquarters planners 


were drawing up a national plan for extending win- 
dow hours, they came to Thompson to talk about 
his experiences. 

He is now in the process of setting up the pro- 
gram in Cleveland and is even trying something a 
little different. “Most people don’t get up at 8 a.m. 
on Saturdays,” he says, “so we are going to try 
opening up at 9 a.m. and closing at 2 p.m. for a 
while.” 

Thompson doesn’t think that you have to extend 
hours in every office. “You have to look at three 
things,” he says. “First, what are transportation 
patterns at the location? Is there a bus stop on the 
corner? 

The second thing you look at is location. “These 
adjusted hours work best in business locations,” he 
says. “And third, you need to look at lobby traffic 
patterns. If people are lining up in the morning 
and at night, then the office is probably a good 
candidate for longer hours. That’s just common 
sense.” 

He says that throughout these adjustments to 
window hours, he has not had one complaint from 
employees. In fact, they are pleased about the pro- 
gram. “Shorter lines mean happier customers, and 
happier customers are easier to wait on,” he says. 
“1 rate this program a success on all fronts.” 

Michael Bensing, current Director of Customer 
Services at the Washington, DC, Post Office, re- 
ports that Thompson’s plan for extending hours in 
that city has been revitalized by the Adjusted Hours 
Program. Eight offices have extended their hours to 
7 p.m. on weekdays and 2 p.m. on Saturdays. In 
addition, Consumer Service Cards with a letter 
from the postmaster are being sent to customers 
throughout the city asking for their comments 
about the new hours and other services. Bensing 
expects further adjustments will be made after re- 
viewing these customer comments. 


Good for our image 

Another innovative postmaster who has de- 
veloped a successful adjusted hours program is 
Gerald F. Merna, manager of the Northern Vir- 
ginia MSC in Merrifield, VA. Merna saw the need 
for such a program before the national program got 
off the ground. And when he talks about /onger 
hours, he means it. A year ago his facility, which 
opens at 8 a.m., expanded window service hours to 
midnight, Monday through Friday; 8 a.m. to 8 
p-m. on Saturday; and 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Sun- 
day. 

He also had another first this past February when 
he opened his windows on President’s day. “Not 
only did we have excellent response from regular 





customers,” he says, “but we also had a bulk mail 
acceptance window open, and 91 bulk mailers de- 
posited their mailings that day.” 

He says that bulk mailers often have nowhere to 
store their mailings, and they also like to get them 
in the mailstream as soon as possible. “So by open- 
ing up on a government holiday when most 
businesses are open, we had a lot of very pleased 
customers,” he says. 

He also finds he has no trouble staffing those 
late night windows or weekend windows. “With 
5,000 employees, you are bound to have people 
who like a variety of schedules,” he says. “I’m very 
proud of the way my employees have supported this 
program. Providing good service to customers is 
very important to them.” 


A big hit 

The adjustment to hours was made with a mini- 
mum of extra staff at Merrifield. “We had to add a 
couple of clerks, but we mostly got by with creative 
scheduling and cooperation from our present staff,” 
says Merna. “Having to add a couple of extra 
people was nothing compared to the goodwill these 
new hours have generated.” 

Window Services Supervisor Carol Greer seconds 
Merna’s view of customer response. She thinks that 
customers are very pleased with the expanded 
hours. Several of them have submitted Consumer 
Service Cards thanking the office for staying open 
longer. 

One customer for whom adjusted hours have 
been a big hit is Mat Godek, owner of Rugby and 
Soccer Supply Co. of Vienna, VA. “Our store is 
open until 7 p.m., so it’s always been difficult for 
us to get to the post office by 5,” he says. “We do 
a lot of mailing, much of it complicated stuff like 
C.O.D. and overseas shipments, so being able to 
come in after our store has closed and the crowds 
have thinned out has been a boon to us.” 

It’s also a boon to other customers because, ac- 
cording to Greer, the windows are very busy every 
night until about 10 p.m. when it finally slows 
down. “Where we have really picked up business is 
on Sundays,” she says. “Enough customers come in 
to keep two clerks plenty busy. In fact, we are 
thinking of adding a third clerk on that day.” 

The clerks at Merrifield are just as positive as the 
managers and the customers. They like the in- 
creased choices of schedules, and Greer has had no 
trouble filling evening or weekend shifts. 

Huong Luong, who came here from Vietnam 10 
years ago, works the window from 3:30 to mid- 
night at Merrifield and loves it. ““The late hours are 
very convenient for me,” she says. “My husband 
works days, so this way, one of us is with our two 


children all the time. And being home during the 
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day gives me a chance to get lots of work done.” 

She also thinks that customers appreciate the 
new hours. “They come right up to the midnight 
closing hour,” she says. “They often have some- 
thing that has to be postmarked that day, or they 
might need to buy a money order, and they are so 
grateful to be able to get service after 5 p.m. More 
than one customer has said to me, ‘You've saved 
my life by being open late.’ I like that. 1 like to 
think I’m helping people.” 

Merrifield’s expanded schedule has received a lot 
of media attention, all of it positive. “We have got- 
ten so much coverage on these hours, and it shows 
no signs of stopping,” Merna says. “I had an inter- 
view this week with a reporter from The 
Washington Post. You can’t buy the kind of public- 
ity the Postal Service has been getting from this 
program.” 

Adjusted Hours is exactly the kind of customer- 
oriented program Merna thinks the Postal Service 
ought to concentrate on. “We can never forget our 
name is service,” he says. “People are tired of puf- 
fery and promises—they want action, so we are giv- 
ing it to them. By making our hours more conve- 
nient for customers, we are telling them that we 
care enough to consider their needs.” 

And that’s a powerful message to be sending 
them. # 


—Sharon Greene Patton 


Working the evening shift 
gives window clerk Huong 
Luong the chance to spend 
days with her kids. 
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Do you know what can happen to you if 
you don’t wear a seat belt? According to one 
seven-year-old expert, ““You can break.” 

That second-grader and 18 of his classmates will 
never forget the importance of wearing seat belts 
after a recent class lesson on seat belt safety and a 
visit to the John Kennedy Post Office in Boston, 
MA. 

The students, who are from the Winn-Brook 
Elementary School in Belmont, MA, visited the 
post office during “All American Buckle Up Week” 
as a result of a class assignment on seat belt safety. 

To help focus attention on a new mandatory seat 
belt law in Massachusetts, their teacher Joan Watts, 
encouraged them to conduct experiments in seat 
belt safety. In one, the students found they could 
fasten and unfasten a seat belt 90 times in one 
minute. In another, they learned that an egg placed 
in a box that is shaken will break when its “seat 
belt” (actually duct tape) isn’t fastened. 


Impressed with the students’ enthusiasm, an offi- 


cial from the Massachusetts Seat Belt Coalition 
asked Watts and her students to participate in a 


national unveiling ceremony of a special postal can- 


cellation featuring a seat belt safety message. As 
their contribution to the event, the children wrote 
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now all wear seat belts and tell everyone else they 
ought to wear them, too. In fact, several parents 
have reported to Watts that they don’t dare get into 
their cars without buckling up. 

The theme of the buckle up week was “Start a 
habit for life.” And that’s just what happened to 19 


letters to their parents about the importance of 
wearing seat belts (some of their letters are featured 
below) and brought them to the unveiling cere- 
mony to be the first ones to receive the special can- 
cellation mark. 

The students were treated to a tour of the post 
office, presented with a “Buckle Up” award and a 
balloon bearing the message “Buckle Up Mas- 
sachusetts.” The balloons were provided by the 
Massachusetts Seat Belt Coalition. 

How well did the seat belt awareness lesson 
work? Before the lesson about half of the students 
said they wore seat belts, but since their safety as- 
signment and their visit to the post office, they 


second graders, and if they have their way, their 
families will have the seat belt habit for life, too. @ 
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Long live the vans 
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Next April, 100,000 new vehicles will begin 
rolling off an assembly line in Pennsylvania 
and embark on their 24-year careers of deliver- 
ing the nation’s mail. 

Workers at the Grumman-Olson Long-Life Vehi- 
cle plant in Montgomery, PA, will produce the 
half-ton vans at a rate of 75 a day, 1,500 a month, 
18,000 a year. 

Over the next eight years, the parade of 
aluminum alloy-bodied vehicles will change the face 
of the world’s largest delivery fleet. With an engine 
overhaul or replacement in 12 years, the first ones 
will still be running in the year 2011. The units 
will remain in service three times as long as our 
current ones. 

To become the Postal Service’s Long-Life Vehi- 
cle, the Grumman van survived the most grueling 
safety, performance and durability test we could de- 
vise. 

Conducted in Texas last year, the competition 
put the winner and two other contenders through 
24,000 miles of high grade, postal-type punish- 
ment. Driven 20 hours a day on the test course by 
professional test drivers, the vehicles endured 
potholes, uneven and gravel surfaces, frequent 
stops and starts, wheel-lock-to-wheel-lock turns, 
and more. 

The winning vehicle met our requirements for 
safe, rugged, dependable transportation with com- 
fort, handling and performance features that city 
letter carriers have requested. Among its features 
are: 


Safety 

® One-handed seat belts with automatic locking- 
type retracting wheel, 

® Four-way flasher tail lights that continue to dis- 
play turn signals when the hazard lights are operat- 
ing, 

® Collapsible steering column, 

® Crash bars in side doors, 

® Crashworthiness at 35 mph. 

Performance 

® Power-steering for improved maneuvering on 
curbside routes, 

® Double-A arm coil spring-front suspension in 
combination with a longer wheelbase (9 inches 
longer than current half-ton and 20 inches longer 
than quarter-tons) to provide a superior ride over 
every type of surface, 





® Power assisted heavy duty front-wheel disc brakes 
with non-asbestos shoes, 

@ All weather light truck, steel-belted tubeless radial 
tires. 

Comfort 

® Swivel seats for easier entry, exit and access to 
the cargo compartment, ; 

® Woven nylon fabric upholstery, 

® Bi-level power air-flow ventilations with dash- 
mounted air deflectors, 

® Heater/defroster with two-speed electric blower, 

® Interior sound level that will not exceed limits for 
passenger vehicles. 

Special features 

® Right-hand drive, 

® Working shelf that accepts three letter trays, 
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@ Easily installed passenger seat for training or 
route-sharing, ; 

® Solid partition behind the driver/passenger area 
with a built-in lockable sliding door for access to 
cargo area. 

The vehicle has a 2.5 liter four-cylinder engine 
and a three-speed automatic transmission with 
overdrive. Some 850 pounds lighter than our half- 
ton capacity vehicles, it is expected to significantly 
surpass the current miles-per-gallon performance of 


today’s fleet. 


Cost savings 

The innovative plan to purchase the 100,000 
vehicles passed the finish line in April when the 
Postal Service’s Board of Governors approved a 
contract of $1.4 billion for the project. 

The $11,651 unit cost of the replacements for 
our Jeeps and current half-tons came in at just $51 
more than the estimated cost when the project was 
first envisioned in 1981. 

Over the 24-year period, the plan is expected to 
provide cost savings in the range of $5.9 billion, 





according to Robert St. Francis, Director of Fleet 
Management in Headquarters. 

Grumman-Olson, a subsidiary of the aerospace 
company, Grumman Corp., has been building 
aluminum trucks for 40 years. Its products travel 
the nation’s roads and highways displaying logos of 
such companies as Frito-Lay, Hostess, Dolly Madi- 
son and Continental Bakeries. It also provides the 
bodies for the trucks that wear the familiar brown 
paint of United Parcel Service. 

Carrier training on the vehicles will begin when 
the first ones arrive at a sectional center as replace- 
ments. Carriers licensed only for quarter-tons will 
also receive training for half-ton licensing. 

Jerry Kerr, the program manager in Fleet 
Management who conducted the vehicle testing, 
says that the new vehicles will be evenly distributed 
among the five postal regions in the country. He 
points out, however, that some sectional centers 
may not see a long-life vehicle right away. A former 
letter carrier, Kerr says that deploying the new vehi- 
cles is like delivering the mail on a route: “Every- 
one can’t get their mail at 9 in the morning.” & 
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Bonds have your interest 2 


The annual Savings Bonds campaign is un- 
derway at the Postal Service, so now is the 
time to be thinking about becoming a Bonds 
buyer or increasing your present allotment. 

Savings Bonds are not just another deduction, 
but a savings and investment plan. Savings Bonds 
have many attractive features including: variable 
market-based interest rates with no upper limit, a 
guaranteed minimum interest rate of 7.5% when 
held for five years, exemption from state and local 
income taxes, deferral of federal income tax until 
the bonds are cashed, liquidity after six months, 
and safety. And saving is affordable, convenient 
and automatic through the payroll savings plan. 

To learn what Savings Bonds can do for you, 
find the hidden message in the Savings Bonds 
Word Search below, and you might also win $50. 


SAVINGS BONDS WORD SEARCH 
Without looking, do you know whose picture is 


on your Savings Bonds? Eight famous American 
statesmen are depicted on EE Savings Bonds, which 
range in denominations from $50 to $10,000. The 
names of those eight men are hidden in the puzzle 
below. Find their names and reveal the secret mes- 
sage, and you could win a $50 gift certificate. 


How to play 
Using the clues below, find and circle the last 
names of the eight men whose faces appear on 


United States Savings Bonds. For example, the an- 400: 
swer to clue 1. is James Wilson, and Wilson is cir- 
cled in the puzzle. 
The names may read forward, backward, up, 
down or diagonally. They may intersect or interlock 
but must read in a straight line without skipping 
any letters. 
After you have circled all the names, the remain- 
ing letters in the grid will spell out (starting from 
the top and reading from left to right) the 10-word 
secret message. 
Ten prizes—$50 gift certificates to the mail 
order catalog of your choice—will be awarded for Cpyrey AA oy 
correct entries chosen at random. Winners will be LE SS | 
announced in a future issue of Postal Life. 


Rules 

1. All Postal Service employees are eligible to enter except those in the 
Communications Department at Headquarters in Washington, DC. 

2. All entrants must send a completed entry coupon that includes the 
secret message. 

3. All entries become the property of the USPS and none can be re- 
turned or acknowledged. 

4. Entries should be mailed to: Savings Bond Contest, Room 10843, 
USPS Headquarters, Washington, DC 20260-3100. 

5. Entries must be postmarked no later than midnight, June 30, 1986. 


Clues 
1. One of our first Supreme Court Justices ($10,000 Bond) 
. Second president of the United States ($75 Bond) 
. Author of the Declaration of Independence ($100 Bond) 
. Our fourth president and husband of Dolly ($200 Bond) 
. Killed by Aaron Burr in a duel ($500 Bond) 
. Conducted a famous experiment with a kite and a key ($1,000 Bond) 
. He took a famous ride in 1775 ($5,000 Bond) 
. Also pictured on the $1 bill (On the $50 Bond) 


SAVINGS BONDS CONTEST ENTRY FORM 
The secret message is: 





Name 





Address 





City State ZIP +4 code 





Home telephone no. Job title 





Postal facility 
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Greenfield, MA, employees collect cans and bottles to 
send a young boy to Disney World. 


“I still have nightmares about a 40-foot 
trailer full of bottles and cans pulling up to the 
post office with the driver asking where he can 
dump them.” 

That’s Postmaster Marshall Blouin remembering 
the recent fund-raising drive in which employees at 
the Greenfield, MA, Post Office collected enough 
refundable beverage containers to send a young boy 
to Disney World. The Florida trip was a dream 
come true for 11-year-old Robert Scott, a Green- 
field youngster with muscular dystrophy who has 
become an inspiration to his community and to the 
Greenfield Post Office. 

“We wanted to do something special for him,” 
says Carrier Leo Marshall, “so we decided to try to 
find a way to make the trip possible.” Marshall and 
fellow carrier Jim Dufraine hit on the idea of rais- 


ing the money by collecting and redeeming deposit 
bottles and cans. They figured they would need 
about $1,800 to send Robbie and his family to Dis- 
ney World, so at five cents per container, a goal of 
35,000 cans and bottles was set. They announced 
the drive in the local newspaper and crossed their 
fingers. 

Almost immediately, customers began telling 
their carriers they had containers to donate if they 
could be picked up, and other people began bring- 
ing them to a collection area near the post office. 
Carriers worked nights and on weekends picking up 
the bottles and cans. Other Greenfield employees 
stayed after work to sort and bag the day’s collec- 
tion, sometimes as many as 7,000 bottles and cans 
in one evening, while still others loaded and trans- 
ported them to the recycling center. 





The response from the community was over- 
whelming, and all the other post offices in the 


Springfield, MA, Management Sectional Center 
pitched in to help. Other newspapers and radio 
shows picked up the story, and Eastern Airlines of- 
fered to fly the family to Disney World free of 
charge. 

When the drive began, Greenfield postal people 
had some doubts about whether they could collect 
enough cans and bottles in the three months 
planned for the drive, but before the end of the 
second month, they had met their goal. With air- 
fare covered, the refunds easily paid for ten days’ 
lodging, meals and entertainment at Disney World 
for Robbie and his family. 


Robbie 

The postal people from Greenfield first met 11- 
year-old Robert Scott when they decided to try to 
do something to help aid victims of muscular dys- 
trophy, an inherited disease characterized by pro- 
gressive wasting of the muscles. MD had been 
adopted by the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers as its own charity, and the Greenfield employ- 
ees wanted to do something special to help in the 
fight. One of the events they held to raise money 
was a “run for MD,” and in that event, Greenfield 
Carrier Leo Marshall jogged 10 miles a day for 30 
days, collecting MD pledges on the way. As a 
finale, he pushed Robbie in his wheelchair for the 
last mile of the event. 
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From then on, Greenfield postal people and Rob- 
bie became friends. They were impressed with his 
spirit and courage, so Christmas before last, they 
took up a collection for him. “We gave him the 
money just as it was collected, and it was quite a 
wad,” says Postmaster Blouin. “Robbie was com- 
pletely overwhelmed. He didn’t spend the money 
on himself either; he bought gifts for his whole 
family instead.” 

The type of muscular dystrophy that Robbie has, 
called Duchenne’s, is the most serious. It is incura- 
ble. It affects only very young boys and progresses 
so rapidly that most victims are in wheelchairs by 
early adolescence and usually die before age 30. 
Robbie has had the disease since he was four. 


The trip 

Robbie, his 2-year old brother, mother and 
father spent 10 days in October at Disney World 
and Epcot Center. Robbie particularly liked Epcot 
Center. “It seemed to be better set up for people in 
wheelchairs,” says Mrs. Scott. “So we spent a lot of 
time there.” 

She has nothing but praise for the Greenfield 
employees: “They have been so wonderful to Rob- 
bie. All I can say to them is a mere thank you. | 
know it’s not enough, but we are so grateful.” 

Robbie loved the trip. “We had a great time,” he 
says. “I rode a lot of rides. My favorite part was 
Tomorrowland because of all the space stuff. We 
went to Epcot Center, and | liked it a lot. 1 could 
get on most of the rides with my chair. It was 
great. We also went to Busch Gardens and Cypress 
Gardens. I really liked it.” 

Robbie also got a special unexpected treat. While 
he and his family were on their trip, they saw a 
successful launching of the space shuttle at the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) headquarters at Cape Kennedy, and the 
Scotts took a trip to see the launching. “I didn’t 
expect the spaceship to be so beautiful,” Robbie 
says. “I'll never forget the sight.” 


Helping others 

Nor are the employees of the Greenfield Post Of- 
fice, likely to soon forget Robbie. They remain 
close friends with him, and his courage has in- 
spired them to continue their efforts. They have set 
up a fund to aid other victims of muscular dys- 
trophy, and last Christmas they held a special holi- 
day dinner for 50 mentally retarded children with 
presents for all. 

Leo Marshall speaks for the Greenfield employees 
and why they help others when he says, “I have 
four healthy children, and this is my way of expres- 
sing my gratitude.” @ 


Wading through some of 
the 35,000 cans and bot- 
tles they collected to send 
Robbie Scott (foreground) 
to Disney World are (L-R) 
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CAREER 
DIRECTIONS 


The choice is yours 


Any way you count them, our more than 
700,000 employees add up to a huge invest- 
ment in human resources. The Postal Service 
aims to manage that investment in such a way 
that both the organization and its employees 
can prosper. 

The human resource management process affects 
you from the day you report to work. The Service 
pays, in addition to your salary, half of your retire- 
ment contribution, 75 percent of your health bene- 
fits premium and, if you were hired on or after 
January 1, 1984, a part of your social security tax. 
But, in addition to offering attractive salaries and 
benefits, managing human resources involves fore- 
casting future work force needs, then subtracting 
the number of employees available and filling the 
gap between those two figures in three ways: re- 
cruiting from outside, promoting qualified person- 
nel, and developing the qualifications of high-po- 
tential employees. 

That’s only a part of the management effort, 


however—the part for which the organization is 
responsible. The other part, for which you, the in- 
dividual, must take the initiative, has to do with 
planning your own career. You have a head start in 
doing this if you accept the Postal Service’s philoso- 
phy that every job represents an important segment 
of the whole organization, and that your career is 
the sum of your life experiences. And you have 
people to help you if you know how to reach them. 

Ever since the Postal Reorganization Act of 1971 
established the policy of placing “particular em- 
phasis upon opportunities for career advancement 
of all officers and employees and the achievement 
of worthwhile and satisfying careers in the service 
of the United States,” many sources have been on 
tap for employees who want to get ahead in their 
jobs. They could enroll in approved courses at the 
Postal Employee Development Centers (PEDC), 
participate in career awareness programs, or consult 
a supervisor or an affirmative action specialist, to 
name a few. 





But access to self-development tools has been 
fragmented and in need of more visibility. To cor- 
rect that shortcoming, a movement is now afoot to 
provide a nationally integrated system of career de- 
velopment techniques. 


A career for life 

Since the word “career” seems to mean different 
things to different people, perhaps we should agree 
on a definition. To some it suggests advancement 
and upward mobility. To others, it is a term used 
to describe high-status occupations such as lawyer 
and physician. Webster’s dictionary defines it as 
“one’s progress through life.” 

Psychologist Lee Richmond, Ph.D., of the Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore, MD, expands on 
that definition. “I would describe it as a lifelong 
process,” she says, “comprised of the sequence of 
activities, attitudes and behaviors that take place as 
a person’s life unfolds. By this definition everyone 
has a career. It includes, not only work experiences, 
but family affairs, educational and avocational pur- 
suits and recreational interests.” 

Richmond is an avid proponent of the lifecareer 
concept developed by David V. Tiedeman, Ed.D. 
and Anna Miller-Tiedeman, Ph.D. To emphasize 
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certain points during a recent career counseling 
seminar for Women’s Program Coordinators held 
at the Postal Management Academy in Potomac, 
MD, Richmond quotes extensively from Miller- 
Tiedeman’s book, LIFECAREER: How It Can Ben- 
efit You. For example, on the subject of accep- 
tance: “When someone gives you a lemon, make 
lemonade.” On decision-making: “There are no 
right or wrong choices, only right or left.” On mak- 
ing the most of your time: “Life by the yard is 
hard; by the inch, it’s a cinch.” 

These and other words of wisdom scattered 
throughout the book are meant to help readers ap- 
proach their lives and careers with energy, 
equanimity, courage and with increased respect for 
their own abilities and intelligence. Ultimately, the 
author promises, that approach will translate into 
success. 


‘People 
were once 
considered 
failures 
unless they 
reached the 


very top 
of an 
organ- 


Under the lifecareer concept, it turns out, suc- fine High 
ization. 


cess is a very subjective term. There was a time, for 
instance, when people were considered failures un- 
less they reached the very top jobs in an organiza- 
ticn. But, as Richmond points out, since there are 
more lower level jobs, that kind of thinking pro- 
duces a lot of failures. The successful person nowa- 
days is one who cheerfully does his or her very best 
work and lets life simply fall into place. 

“This does not mean that you don’t have 
choices,” she adds quickly. “In looking back on 
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your lifecareer you will see that your every action 
was a powerful event in that it changed the rest of 
the world in some way, like a pebble dropped in a 
pool that causes a circle of waves, that moves the 
air, that stirs the willow leaves, whose movements 
stimulate the tree to new growth, and on and on. 

“Taking a closer look,” she continues, “you will 
see that each action was the result of a choice you 
made. The choice may have been merely to do 
something or not to do it. Or it may have been a 
more complicated choice with several options to 
pick from. You made the choice, nonetheless, and 
your lifecareer continued to unfold, as it will un- 
fold with each choice you make in the coming 
years. 


Know your opportunities 

Pamela Frisby, a personnel assistant in the 
Champaign, IL, Post Office, stars in a typical 
1980s success story. Well educated and ambitious, 
she assessed her position as a retail manager in a 
local department store and realized it was no longer 
challenging her abilities. She looked for inspiration 
to her father, a retired post office window clerk, 
and subsequently joined the Postal Service in 1983 
as a letter-sorting machine (LSM) trainee. 

In 1984, Frisby moved up to her present position 


Career Resources 


Keeping in mind that to most people job 
satisfaction and working conditions are as im- 
portant as financial security and upward mobil- 
ity during the unfolding of their careers, the 
Postal Service offers some resources to help 
you along the way. 


® Forty-two Career Awareness Conferences spon- 
sored by the Women’s Program are presently sched- 
uled for this year. At these gatherings, hundreds of 
postal men and women pay for their own food and 
lodging and attend on their own time to participate 
in workshops that range in subject matter from 
how to hunt for a promotion to computer aware- 
ness, stress management and self-awareness. 

These conferences provide a good setting for net- 
working and for establishing or reinforcing a sup- 
port group. They have worked well for people who 
can spare the time and money; obviously, not ev- 
eryone can. Don’t despair. There are other re- 
sources. 
® Joining an Employee Involvement/Quality of 
Work Life group can give you a voice in the work- 
ings of your organization. The E/QWL process 
takes effort, but the rewards can make a big differ- 
ence in how you move through your lifecareer. 


where, in addition to personnel duties, she has 
taken on several collateral responsibilities: Hispanic 
Program coordinator, Suggestion Program adminis- 
trator, Handicapped Program coordinator, member 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity (EEO) Ad- 
visory Committee and Women’s Program represen- 
tative. 

“I keep myself informed about opportunities but 
don’t intend to move in any direction until I see 
something that is right for me,” she says. “In the 
meantime, I’m happy doing my job and taking ad- 
vantage of every learning experience the Postal Ser- 
vice offers.” 

After attending Richmond’s seminar as part of a 
Management Action Series (MAS) training course 
at the management academy in Potomac, MD, 
Frisby plans. her future fearlessly. “No matter how 
carefully | arrange my ‘house-of-cards,’ 1 know 
there’s a danger that something or someone may 
kick over the table,” she says confidently. “But 
when the dust settles the components will still be 
there—arranged in a different pattern. And I know 
that the new arrangement will be OK.” 

This is the first in a series of articles about career 
development in the Postal Service. Future articles 
will deal more specifically with the training system 
and how you can take advantage of its offerings. @ 

—Catherine Courtney 


® Training opportunities at the Postal Employee 
Development Centers are opening up again. They 
had been suspended due to Fair Labor Standard 
Act concerns which have been resolved. 

® And don’t overlook the valuable contacts to be 
made by taking part in sports and social events in 
your installation. 

® Also, you should ask about Affirmative Action 
seminars held during Affirmative Action Week. An 
appointment with an Affirmative Action specialist 
or a Women’s Program or Hispanic Program coor- 
dinator may be the start of a realization of your 
life-goals. These may not be dependent on upward 
mobility, but rather on more job and life satisfac- 
tion. Either way, a specialist can help you map out 
a path toward reaching your goals. 

® Do you know where jobs vacancies are posted? 
These postings are the Postal Service’s method of 
making jobs available to all qualified persons. 
Contact your Employee Relations personnel of- 
fice, as each Management Sectional Center dif- 
fers on methods of distribution and posting. 

@ And of course we can all profit in many ways 
from a periodic, soul-searching, do-it-yourself 
self-assessment. & 
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CALL FOR ENTRIES 


Calendar Art Contest 


We all know postal people everywhere do a 
great job of sorting and delivering the mail. 
But doing a good job is just one of your many 
accomplishments. You have a variety of talents 
and skills, and the Postal Life Calendar Art 
Contest is one way you can demonstrate those 
talents. 

The time to show off that talent is here once 
again. We are announcing the third annual Postal 
Life Calendar Art Contest, and we encourage all 
postal artists to submit their work. 

If you are an artist, we hope you will consider 
entering the contest. If you know of talented em- 
ployees, please call the competition to their atten- 
tion. 

The prize, in addition to a $100 gift certificate 
to the mail-order catalog of the winner’s choice, is 
the gratitude of postal people all over the country. 
The artists who contributed to the 1986 calendar 
are still receiving tributes from admirers who ex- 
press the pride they felt in seeing such an outstand- 


ing body of work done by their colleagues. 


Try again! 

If you entered last year, and your work was not 
selected as a winner, be sure to try again. Some 
very fine works were passed over because of various 
factors, for example, duplication of subject matter. 

Keep in mind that the subject matter must be 
related to the Postal Service and the judges will be 
seeking art that can be enjoyed for a month at a 
time. Some other points to remember are the limi- 
tations of printing and the dimensions of the page 
on which the art will be printed. 

We will publish the winning entries in the 1986 
November/December issue of Postal Life, and your 
fellow postal employees will be the richer for the 
talents you choose to share with them during the 
holiday season. 


Rules: 

1. All employees are eligible to enter except those 
in the Headquarters Communications Department 
in Washington, DC. 

2. Only original artwork by postal employees (no 
children’s art) will be considered, and all work sub- 
mitted must be done on the employee’s own time— 
“off the clock.” 

3. The artwork must relate in some way to the 
Postal Service. (Do not submit stamp designs; they 


will not be considered.) 

4. You may use any medium that is reproducible 
in print except photography. Art work proportioned 
to fit on an 8'2-by-11-inch page will receive prefer- 
ence. 

5. If your artwork has a personal or actual value, 
we strongly recommend that you submit a color 
slide or photo of it for judging. (Be sure to put 
your name, postal facility, your mailing address and 
telephone number on the slide or photo.) We will 
contact you prior to final judging to obtain the 
original. 

6. Please include a self-addressed mailer of the 
proper size for any material that you wish us to re- 
turn. We will make every effort to return your 
work, but we cannot be responsible for loss or dam- 
age. 

7. You may send as many entries as you like, but 
please make sure each is marked with your name, 
postal facility, address and telephone number. 

8. The Postal Service will have the right to re- 
produce the winning entries on the 1987 Postal 
Life Calendar. : 

9. Send entries to the Postal Life ART C 
TEST, Room 10843, USPS Headquarters, 
Washington, DC 20260-3100. : 

10. All entries must be postmarked by Aj 
31, 1986. 

Good luck! @ 
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who gallantly served their country, are being re- 
() () membered in a permanent stamp exhibit at Ar- 


lington National Cemetery honoring the contribu- 


tions and sacrifices of American veterans. 

The exhibit was dedicated on Veteran’s Day last 
year with President Reagan and other dignitaries 
participating in the ceremonies. 

Visitors may see the exhibit, which features 36 
different stamps (some of which are pictured 
below), in the upper east wing of the Memorial 

W @) SPT V Display area between the Tomb of the Unknowns 
and the Amphitheater. & 
Veterans and the battles in which they fought, Doug L. Moyer, Coordinator of Exhibit Programs at USPS Headquar- 


prisoners of war, military leaders, Medal of Honor ters, checks out the Arlington stamp display (he took the photo 
recipients, Gold Star Mothers, and many others below). 
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Beware of the moose? Dogs are not the only 
danger letter carriers have to face, as Shawn Moon 
found out when she had a too-close-for-comfort 
encounter with a moose. While delivering mail on 
her rural route in a backwoods area near Kamas, 
UT, she saw an animal in the road. At first, she 
thought it was a cow or horse, but as she got 
closer, she saw that it was a baby moose. She tried 
to drive around it, but as soon as she moved, the 
baby’s mother came barreling out of the bushes to- 
wards her car. Moon tried to back out of the way, 
but the moose followed her and wouldn’t let her 
move. The hulking animal stood her ground for a 
while, until her calf caught her attention. Moon 
figured that was her chance to get away, but as she 
slowly drove ahead, the moose came after her again 
and stood in front of her car. There was nothing to 
do but wait it out. After about 10 minutes, the 
moose tired of the game and walked away, leaving 
the mail intact and one nervous carrier very re- 
lieved. 



















This boy knows his history. At the Ninth Ave. 
Post Office in San Francisco a customer standing 
behind a young boy who bought some John Audu- 
bon commemorative stamps asked him if he knew 
who Audubon was. “Sure,” replied the boy, “He 
was the ‘Birdman of Alcatraz.’ ” 


Passing the test. Everyone has a favorite story 
about the time the post office lost an important 
letter or damaged a priceless package. The Postal 
Service has always taken the rap for everything 
from late checks to grandmother’s lost birthday 
card. But a test mailing by the Deseret News in 
Salt Lake City, UT, demonstrated just how unde- 
serving that reputation is. The newspaper sent let- 
ters to and from various points around the state, 
and the results showed that service met and some- 
times exceeded our guidelines. We’ve known all 
along that postal employees provide top-notch ser- 
vice, but it’s nice to see it in print. 


Mailbox treasures. As part of a panel on “The 
Imagination of the State,” at the 48th International 
Congress of PEN (poets, playwrights, essayists, 
editors, novelists), John Updike, the famous writer, 
had this to say about the Postal Service: “The place 
where my personal hopes and dreams and the in- 
tentions and provisions of the state intersected 
most vitally was the postal system. Its workers, 
whom in my small town I knew all by name, 
brought to the house the printed journals—the 
newspapers and magazines—that represented to me 
a world where | wished to locate my future....I sent 
letters to great and distant men, cartoonists and 
writers, some of whom deigned to respond. Each 
day’s mail brought potential treasure. This is still 


true for me. 1 send manuscripts away, | sometimes 
get praise and money in return. It is the United 
States mails, with the myriad routes and 
mechanisms that the service implies, not to men- 
tion the basic honesty and efficiency and non-inter- 
ference of its thousands of employees, that enable 
me to live as | do, and to do what I do. I never see 
a blue mailbox without a spark of warmth and 
wonder and gratitude that this intricate and exten- 
sive service is maintained for my benefit.” 


Smoke signals. The story, “Breathing Can Be 
Habit Forming,” by Warren Dixon, Jr. in the Janu- 
ary/February issue of Postal Life hit home to many 
readers. Here are some of their comments: “Thank 
you—I will try one more damn time”’...“1 was 
wounded in the throat in Vietnam, but still have 
smoked since 1967. I’m dying to get rid of this 
habit. Your article was inspiring”...“Your article 
brings [quitting smoking] across in a subtle, pleas- 
ant way. Thanks for being concerned”...“I lost my 
wife in October, 1985 from lung cancer. She left 
me with a two-year old son. She lost about 30 years 
off her life from three packs a day. My son lost his 
mom, I lost my best friend, lover and marriage 
partner. I sincerely hope that your article will in- 
spire some people to quit before it’s too late.” 


Slow Burn. More than a ton of First-Class Mail 
burned inside an air-cargo container at Kennedy 
International Airport after a Pan Am airport 
worker pushed the container half a mile with a 
small truck. While the airline worker was moving 
the five-foot container from a Pan Am flight to the 
Kennedy postal building, it fell off its dolly, so he 
pushed the container with his truck. After about a 
half-mile of this, he decided to go get a forklift. 
When he got back, the container was smoking, and 
the 2,500 pounds of mail inside burst into flames 
when he opened the door. Inspectors who 
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examined the container surmised that friction from 
pushing the container along the ground had heated 
its metal enough to ignite the mail. 


Brain over brawn. Eddie Stafford, 9-year-old son 
of Donald Stafford, a buildings management assis- 
tant for the Mid South District in Memphis, TN, 
recently won $50,000 by creating a new action fig- 
ure for a Mattel Toys “Masters of the Universe 
Create a Character Contest.” His character, Brain- 
wave, is a warrior who uses a crystal in his brain 


rather than muscle to overcome evil. Brainwave, 
whose crystal uses cosmic power to stun or destroy 
his enemies, was one of five finalists in the contest, 
each winning $50,000. The money will be paid to 
Eddie in four yearly installments when he reaches 
18.8 
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Don Choi, a letter carrier at San Francisco’s 
North Beach Station, was named by his local 
American Heart Association chapter to lead a 
February Heart Month parade as one of the 
10 Heartiest of San Francisco.”” He maintains 
his strong, steady heartbeat by running dis- 
tance races. 

A year ago, Choi ran 1,000 times around a one- 
mile track at Flushing Meadow-Corona Park in 
New York in 15 days, six hours, 24 minutes and 
43 seconds, finishing first. Known as the Sri Chin- 
moy 1,000-mile Race, it was the third 1,000-miler 
in history, and before this event, only one other 
runner—Sigfried Bauer of New Zealand—had ever 
completed that distance. 

Of the 12 competitors who started the 1,000- 
mile race at Flushing Meadow-Corona Park, only 
three finished. In addition to Choi’s record run for 
the United States, Trishul Cherns, a 29-year-old 
florist, set the record for Canada at 15 days, nine 
hours, 37 minutes and 35 seconds, and Emile 
Laharraque, a 39-year-old adventurer, sportsman 
and artist, set the record for France at 15 days, 17 
hours, 58 minutes and 30 seconds. 

An experienced distance runner, Choi, age 38, 
has been running marathons of 100 miles and 
longer since 1975. “A multi-day race seemed like 
the next logical challenge,” he says. 

So anxious was he to test his limits on this race 
that he slept only a couple of hours the first night. 
His rest increased each night, and on the last one 
he moved from sleeping on the ground in a tent to 
the comparative comfort of an automobile. “My 
crew dragged me out of the car after 10 hours,” he 
says. “But even then, I finished more than 17 
hours before the 16-day cutoff time.” 

During the race Choi ate a “ferocious” amount 
of food. His favorites were banana milkshakes, 
soups, noodles, pita bread, fruit and yogurt. He ate 
at every lap and again while resting. 

When the race was over, Choi said he felt as 
though he could sleep forever. But after resting up 


rs 


he was already looking forward to several races later 
in the year. This past February, he placed 5th in a 
24-hour indoor race in Chicago. The race was part 
of a study of long-distance runners conducted by 
Northwestern University. Samples of Choi’s blood 
were taken before, after and during the race. 

The 18-year postal veteran says he’s not sure 
whether his speed and stamina help him on his 
route. “When I’m delivering mail with a 20-pound 
bag on my shoulder, I plod,” he says. 

If so, he must plod fast. According to his super- 
visor, Robert Chuck, he’s always helping others 
with their work. 





Roy Sword’s Ford Falcon boasts secondhand 
wheel covers from Michigan, chrome acces- 
sories from Tennessee, Texas and Oklahoma 
and carpet from California. These assorted 
parts, plus a few mechanical parts from a local 
supplier and original equipment, add up to a 
sleekly restored classic automobile that Sword 
enjoys daily and even drove from his home in 
Jacksonville, AR, to the National Falcon Club 
Meet last August in Kansas City, KS. 

The National Falcon Club owes its existence to 
Sword’s need for parts. The sporty little economy 
cars were discontinued in 1970 and by 1979, 
Sword, a carrier in North Little Rock, AR, was 
having difficulty getting what he needed to fix his 
1963 convertible. 

“1 had an idea that if 1 could find a few other 
Falcon owners we might form a sort of clearing 
house for parts and know-how,” he says. It was 
easier than he thought. The club was soon estab- 
lished with a board of directors, officers and, later, 
regional directors. Sword was elected president the 
first year, 1979, and every year since. Today, the 
Falconers number 2,600 and the club is divided 
into 15 chapters. 

At last year’s meet in Kansas City, more than 
100 cars were on hand to be admired and com- 
pared. Members conducted clinics on their special- 
ties, such as rebuilding engines and transmissions 
and doing a professional paint or upholstery job; 
one member is an expert on accessories. Time was 
reserved for holding elections and presenting 
awards for the best restoration in each class (con- 
vertible, hardtop, wagon, sedan and commercial). 
There was even a seminar for spouses on how to be 
happy though married to an old-car lover. 

“We wind up the meets with a banquet,” says 
Sword, adding, “There’s no competition, only rec- 
ognition, at the annual events.” 

It’s a different story, though, at chapter meets. 
Take the chapter in the state of Colorado. Ray 
Roberts, a USPS buildings management assistant in 
the Rocky Mountain District Office, who is editor 
of his chapter’s newsletter, has a 1967 Futura Club 
Coupe and a 1965 Ranchero pickup. He reports 
that at the last state meet the club had 60 cars on 
display. Five or six members are into drag racing, 
while others like to participate in road rallies and 
attend restoration clinics. Still others enjoy entering 
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point to point races in which those who finish suc- 
cessfully draw a poker hand for the prize. 

The group is not the only Falcon club in Ameri- 
ca—there are at least three others—and plenty of 
Falcon fans. Sword says he gets three or four calls a 
day from all over the world—Argentina, Spain, 
Hawaii, Canada, Norway and Australia (people 
“down under” are just crazy about Falcons). If you 
are interested in getting more information, you can 
write to him at F.C.A., P. O. Box 113, Jackson- 
ville, AR 72076-0113. @ 
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Moving? Change your mailing address by submitting Form 1216 (Employee’s 
Current Mailing Address) to your local personnel office. Do not send change 
of address to Postal Life. 


2 MORE TIME TO PLEASE 
Post offices across the country are adjusting window hours to fit America’s 
changing lifestyles. 

6 KIDS GET IT TOGETHER 
Letters from kids in a Boston suburb to their parents make a convincing case 
for “buckling-up.” 

8 LONG LIVE THE VANS 
100,000 new long-life postal vehicles will begin rolling off the assembly line 
next April. These new half-ton vans are expected to last 24 years. 


11 BONDS HAVE YOUR INTEREST 
Do you know who's pictured on your Savings Bonds? Find the names of these 
eight famous Americans in our Savings Bonds puzzle and you could win a 
prize. 

12 CAN DO! 
35,000 cans and bottles collected by employees of the Greenfield, MA, Post 
Office sent a young boy with muscular dystrophy to Disney World. 


14 CAREER DIRECTIONS: THE CHOICE IS YOURS 


A look at life and career choices and how you can make them work together. 


17 A CALL FOR ENTRIES 
Sharpen up your talents—it’s time again for the annual Postal Life Calendar 


Art Contest. 
18 IN HONOR OF THOSE WHO SERVED 


A permanent exhibit at Arlington National Cemetery features stamps honoring 
those who served their country during times of war. 


20 SHORT STUFF 
Readers send smoke signals; a carrier has a showdown with a moose; the 
USPS shines in a test mailing; John Updike talks about the importance of the 
Postal Service to a writer's life. 


22 POSTAL PERSONALITIES 
A San Francisco letter carrier keeps his heart in shape by running, 1,000 miles 
at a time. A carrier in Little Rock, AR, needed parts for his Ford Falcon con- 
vertible, so he started his own national car club. 





